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SKETCHES, 
Mistorical and Bictorfal. 


OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. 








THE object of these Essays has hitherto been to adduce a few of the most striking 
examples of Italian Painters in fresco and distemper, before the time of Cimabue. We have 
now brought oar remarks down to about the period at which he lived, and in entering upon our 
notice of that celebrated man, we are forced to acknowledge that, though the fact of the exist- 
ence of Italian Painters, previous to his time is established beyond a doubt, yet the works of 
.Cimabue are of so superiora character to any thing that had preceded them, as almost to justify 
the partiality of those who would attribute to him the merit of having been the restorer of the 
Art of Painting. Cimabue laboured more successfully than any of his contemporaries, to te- 
move the old dry manner, introduced by the Greeks, and gave something more like grace to 
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his figures. ‘The most celebrated of his pictures is the Virgin and Child, in the Church of 
Santa Maria Novella, at Florence. 


There is an anecdote related of this picture, which chows in a most striking point of 
view, the prodigiously high estimation in which the talents of Cimabue were held by his 
countrymen. Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, after having been crowned King of 
Sicily and Jerusalem, by Pope Clement [V., on his arrival at Florence, was conducted by 
the authorities of that city, who were anxious to pay him every respect, and show him all that 
was worthy to be seen, to the house of Cimabue, who was then occupied on the picture we 
have just mentioned. ‘The King proceeded thither in great pomp and splendour, with all Flo- 
rence at his heels, and so great was the enthusiasm and delight of the Florentines on that me-- 
morable occasion, that the little suburb in which the painter dwelt, received that day, and 
ever after retained, the appellation of the ‘* Borgo Allegro.”’ When this picture was com- 
pleted, the people again visited him with the most extraordinary demonstrations of joy, and 
carrying the precious work in procession to the sound of trumpets, deposited it in the place 
which was destined to receive it. 








Giotto was the pupil of Cimabue, whom, however, he soon surpassed, a well as all his 
contemporaries. He was the friend of Dante and of Petrarch. ‘The former has paid a com- 
pliment to his genius in the 11th Canto of his Purgatorio—— 

Credctte Cimabue nelia Pittura 

Tener lo eampo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 

Si che Ja fama di colui e scura. 
and the following extract from Petrarch’s Will* proves in what high estimation he held the 
talents of his countryman :—* I proceed to the disposal of other things. And to the aforesaid 
Noble (Francesco di-Carraria,‘prince of Padua), since by the Grace of God he is not in want, 
and I have nothing élse worthy his acceptance, I bequeath my picture of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the work of that excellent painter Giotto, which was sent to me from Florence, by my 
friend Michele Navis, and whose beauties, though they are incomprehensible to ignorant 
observers, are truly marvellous to those who are skilled in art.” 

Giotto obtained the appellation of the ‘‘ Pupil of Nature,” to which the power he pos- 
sessed of seizing the general principles of natural form and action well eutitled him. His less 
gifted, though not less laborious, disciple, Stefano da Firenze, was sirnamed the ‘‘ Ape o¢ 
Nature,”’ a title which well expresses the attention he bestowed on the imitation of individual 
rather than general character. Landino, in the introduction to his Commentary on the “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” says— Stefano da tutti 2 nominato scimia della Natura; tanto espresse 
qualunquc cosa volle.” 

Modern art was indebted to Giotto for the introduction of a more natural style in the fold. 
ing of the draperics, and for a greater degree of expression and grace in the figures; but 


* “Transeo ad dispositionem allarum rerum. Et predicto igitur magnifico Domino meo Paduano 
quia ipse per Dei gratiam non eget, et ego nihil habeo dignum se, dimitto tabulam meam sive Iconem 
Beate Virginis Marie, operis Joctii pictoris egregii que mihi ab amico meo Michaele Navis de Florenti, 
missa est, cujus pulchritudinem ignorantes non intelligunt, magistri autem artis stupent; hanc I¢o- 
Nem ipsi magnifico Domino lego, &c.” Petr. Op, Basil. 1581. 
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above all for his having been the first to employ the artifice of fore-shortening, which Paolo 
Ucello afterwards brought to perfection by the application of the rules of Perspective. 

The following is an extract from the upper part of a small picture by Giotto, represent- 
ing the burial of the Virgin, and the reception of her soul in Heaven, 





‘The whole picture is distinguished by a. beautiful variety of heads, attitudes, and ex- 
pressions, and by a watural and graceful east of the draperies. Vasari says that it was the 
admiration of Michael Angelo. The following are his words :—‘‘ In the middle aisle of that 
church (the Frati Humiliati, at Florence) there was, when this book was printed, a small 
picture in distemper, painted by Giotto with infinite care, representing the death of the Virgin, 
with the Apostles around her, and Christ receiving her soul.into his arms. This work was 
much praised by Artists, and particularly by Michel Buonaroti, who gave it as his opinion, 
that the subject could not have been treated with greater truth or propriety.” 
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SWEDISH AIR, 


Havine extracted the following pretty Air from a Collection of Melodies by Swedish 
Composers, we print it, accompanied by a translation of the words of the original song, 


Mndante con moto. Hurkw. 


The Sin dowry yor vate t§ id= ea ae? he 
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haste thee, while Nature invites uy. 
One heart and one yporvé aniter tes, 
Gt why Loer wey Or re delay! 
Webi lide over valleyand mountain, 
The tee-covered lates and be fountacn, 
So speed my recn deer weed away. 
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ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 


Trent, Sept. 10, Evening. 

1 HAVE wandered through the town. It bears the aspect of antiquity; but there are se- 
veral modern and well-constructed houses in some of the strects. In one of the churches £ 
observed a picture representing the general of the Jesuits preaching before the council. ‘The 
{ront of this church is decorated with columns of red marble. A thick curtain is hung within 
the entrance to exclude the dust. I raised this curtain and entered into a kind of porch, from 
which the church is separated by an iron grating, through which the whole of the interior 
may be seen, Silence and solitude reigned there; for, since the expulsion of the Jesuits, di- 
vine service has never been celebrated in this edifice. The outward gate only is opened at 
vespers, as is the cas with all the other churches. 

While I was examining the building, which appeared in its construction similar to all 
other churches of the Jesuits, an old man entered. From his black and threadbare dress, it 
was easy to conjecture wat he was a poor ecclesiastic. This supposition soon became certain ; 
he kneeled before the grating, and rose after a short prayer. As he was going away | heard 
him mutter in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ They have driven away the Jesuits from their own church : 
they should at least have paid them what it cost. I know very well what it cost, and also what 
the seminary cost. I know hew many thousand florins they :aid out!”” While thus talking to 
himself he let the curtain fall behind him. I lifted it softly, and observed that he stopped ou 
the first step, where he continued his soliloquy. ‘‘ It was not the Emperor that drove them 
away; it wasthe Pope. The Spaniards began it, we followed thcir example, and the French 
have done like the rest.—The blood of Abel cries out against his brother Cain.” He then 
went Jlown the steps, stili muttering. 1 have no doubt that he is an old disciple of the Je- 
suits, whose head has been turned by the destruction of the order, and who daily visits the 
widowed church of his old masters; and, after a short prayer, pronounces maledictions against 
their enemies. * 


I asked a man who was passing by to shew me the curiosities of the city. He directed my 
attention to a building called the Devil’s house, because, according to popular tradition, the 
great enemy of the human race had built it in one night. My worthy Cicerone, while relating 
this miracle, forgot what is really remarkable in the cdifice ; which is, that it is in fact the 
only one built with taste in ‘Trent. It was, probably, erected at a remote period by some Ita- 
lian architect. 


Sept. 11. Evening. 

I am now in Roveredeo, which is the real boundary between the two tongues. Along the 
road which [ have travelled, the German gradually declines towards the Italian; but here my 
postillion is an Italian, my landlord cannot speak German ; and, for the first time, I am ob- 
liged to have recourse to my learning. I am delighted to find that I can speak this beautiful 
language, and employ it in all the business of life. 

Torhole, Sept. 12. Afternvon. 

How | wish to have my friends beside me, to share the fine prospect which I now enjoy ! 
{ might have arrived yesterday evening at Verona; but I was near a magnificent work o 
nature, a superb spectacle—the lake of Garda. I could not pass onward without seeing it; 
and T have been well rewarded for the circuit I made. I left Roveredeo about five o’clock, 
and crossed a lateral valley, the waters of which flow into the Adige. On ascending the 
height, an cuormous rock presents itself, which must be passed in order to descend to the 
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lake. In descending, the appearance of the calcareous rocks has a most picturesque effect. At 
the hottom of these rocks, and at the northern extremity of the lake, there is a small village 
with a little harbour :—this is Torbole. On the road I had observed many figs; but I found 
the first olives bearing fruit on the amphitheatre formed by the rocks. Here I also saw for 
the first time, as a common fruit, little white figs which the Countess de Lauthiere told me J 
should meet with. 

A door of my apartment looks into the court-yard, where I have got a table set up, aud 
employ myself in sketching the surrounding landscape. ‘The view embraces the whole length 
of the lake, except the left extremity, which cannot be seen: the banks on both sides are 
crowned with hillocks and mountains, interspersed with small villages. 

The north wind springs up after midnight, and it is necessary to wait for it, to sail down 
the lake. Fur a few hours before sunrise, the wind veers round to the south. ‘This after- 
hoon I had it in my face, and it diffused an agreeable freshness through the air. According 
to Voikmann, the lake of Garda is the Benacus of the ancients. 


Flactibus et fremitu resonans Benace marino. 


TMs verse of Virgil which Volkmann quotes, alludes to the lake. This was the first accent 
of the Latin muse that 'I had in any way the opportunity of applying to an existing natural 
object ; and at this moment, when the wind, blowing with violence, agitates the waves of 
the lake, and impels them towards the harbour; the verse of Virgil is as just in its applica- 
tion as it was two thousand years ago. While so many other things have changed, the tem- 
pest still rages on this Jake, the characteristic feature of which Virgil has for ever ennobled. 

I am writing in the latitude of 45° or 50°. I walk out in the cool of the evening. ‘The 
country and all surrounding objects are quite new to me. ‘The habits of the people exhibit an 
almost savage carelessness. In the first place, there are no locks to the doors; but the land- 
lord assured me that I might sleep tranquilly, though I had a chest full of diamonds. In the 
second place, the panes of the windows are made of oil-paper instead of glass. Finally, there 
are no water-closets, nor domestic conveniences of any kind. Every where there appears a 
want of care and attention, and yet there is sufficient activity. ‘The tongues of the women 
never cease to clatter. They appear always to have something to do; and I have not seen a 
woman whom I can call idle. 

The landlord informs me, with perfect Italian pomposity, that he is happy to have it 
in his power to place upon my table an excellent trout. These trouts are taken near Torhole, 
at the spot where the lake receives the mountain streams, which the fish endeavour to ascend. 
This fishery produces a thousand florins to the Emperor. ‘T':.: trouts are large, some of them 
weighing 50%. This is not the common trout; it is what is v-'\:d the salmow trout, and the 
flavour is delicious. Byt what I chiefly regale myself with are the figs, pears, &c. How de- 
lightful are the fraits gathered in the land where citrons grow. 


Sept. 13. Evening. 
At three o’clock in the morning I embarked at Torbole in a two-oared boat. The wind 


was at first favourable, and we hoisted our sail. The morning was beautiful though cloudy. 
While this state of the sky continued, the lake was tranquil. We passed Limona. Its gardens 
taid out in terraces on the heights, and lined with citrons, had a rich and beautiful effect. 
All the gardens seemed to be formed by rows of white pilastres, standing at certain distances 
from each other, and different degrees of height along the side of the mountain. Over these 
pillars long poles are extended, which serve in winter as the groundwork of a covering to 
protect the trees against the rigour of that season. As we sailed gently along, we had abun- 
dant leisure to contemplate the varied spectacle which charmed our eyes. We proceeded thus 
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uctil we passed Malsesina, when the wind snddeuly changed, and came round, as usual, to the 
north. The rowers struggled in vain against the force of the waves, and we were obliged to 
land at Malsesina. ‘To occupy my time { made a drawing of the castle which stands ou the 


water's edge. (Ze be continued. / 





THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, BY CORREGIO. 








Tuts beautiful little picture has latcly been purchased by Government, for the sum of 
3800 guineas, as an addition to the valuable collection now forming for the intended National 
Gallery. It formerly belonged to the King of Spain, and is spoken of in very high terms of 
praise by Raphael Mengs, in his ** Memorie concernenti la vita e le opere di Antonio Allegri.” 
That able critic, after stating that the King of Spain possessed two small pictares by Corregio, 
und describing the first of them, which is the very “‘ Christ in the Garden,” now in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Wellington, and of which there is a duplicate also in the National 
Gallery, he proceeds to say, that “ the second picture, representing the Virgin dressing the 
infant Christ, though in a less finished style, is very beautifal, and that it is astonishingly well 
impasted, and tenderly executed. In the distance is seen Joseph planing a table, painted 
with such an admirable degradation in the outlines, as completely proves that Corregio under- 
stood, better than any other Master, that department of painting called Arial Perspective.” 
To so judicious a criticism mach cannot be added; yet, we think, we should have been inclined . 
to bnve dwelt a little on the exquisite grace and delicacy of the Virgin and child, which 


L 
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form altogether one of the sweetest groupes imaginable. The colowing of the picture is of it- 
self a master-work of Art. Most of our readers must be acquainted with that peculiar charm 
of Corregio’s pictures;—that merbidezza of colouring, which gives his works so great an air of 


trvth, and leaves so little of that painty look which is to be found in the pictures of others, 
The Virgin and child possesses this quality in a high degree, 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
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Iw the short notice we inserted in our last of the performance of J] Crociats in Egitto, we 
could do no more than give a specimen of the music, and briefly mention the first appearance 
of-Velluti. The story of the Opera. for which we thea had not room, must now be familiar 
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ta most of our readers; and we shall therefore be excused from detailing it minutely. It seems 
only necessary to say, that its basis is a romantic tale of a Kuiyht of Rhodes, who, being acei- 
dentally preserved while his fellow crusaders are killed hy the Mussulmans, becomes a fa- 
vourite of Aladin, the Sultan of Exypt (Signor Remorini), and sccretly marries his daughter 
Paimida (Madame Caradori). Tie conflicts between religious faith and love, which the here 
has to endure—ihe recollection of a former engagement with 2 Lady, Felicia (Signora Garcia), 
who comes in scarch of him, disguised as a Knight of Rhodes—and the reproaches of the 
Grand Master of his erder, Adriano (Signor Curioni), whe has come on an Embassy to Aladin, 
afford interesting dramatic situations, and produce in the difereat characters emotions suffici- 
ently marked and varied for a composer of the genius of Meyerbeer, to work on with success, 
The name of this knight of Rhodes is Armando, and the character is performed by Velluti. 

The Opera was originally performed at Venice, and there also Velluti was the Armando, 
We presume, therefore, that the music of this character was written for him. Here, however, 
we must in the outset, object to the employment of voices of that peculiar kind under which 
Velluti’s must be classed, in such parts as tis. It appears, to us, indeed, that male Soprani, 
are, generally speaking, not available for the stage. Wedo not say that suitable parts might 
not be made for them; but we think they are totally unfit for any of those characters which 
are usually assigned to first-rate singers. Though there is at first much to astonish, and in the 
end not a little to admire in the vocal powers of Velluti, we cannot help regarding his per- 
formance of Armando as wholly at variance with nature, and consequently subversive of dra- 
matic effvct. Tis voice nevcr can impart a just expression (o the sentiments of a hero or a 
lover, and when placed in such characters, however correct may be his conception of the 
effects which ought to be produced, his exccution must, inevilably, be unsatisfactory, if not 
displeasing, How can # proper musical expression be attained, or, if attained, recognized, 
and felt by an audience, when there is 2 preposterous incongruity between the voice of the 
singer and the idea invariably formed of the kind of character he undertakes to represent? 
While, however, we make this general objection to the employment of such unnatural voices 
in the execution of dramatic musical composition, we mast own that Velluti’s scientific and 
powerful execution affords an excuse for the experiment Meyerbee: as made. Bur the ex- 
periment would be better justified, were the character assigned to Veiluti one within the region 
of the supcrnatural—one representing 2 being come fiom another world to tell a iale to this ;— 
to the awful aceents of such « being, music like that of which the bold senius of Weber bas 
recently afforded an example, might be expected io give a suitable expression. And it may 
perhaps be regarded as some confirmation of this view of the subject that ir Utaly such singers 
as Vellati are chiefly employed in the churches, and that ibeir voices are considcred very appro- 
priate to the ecclesiastical style. Those who have beard them iv ihe Sistina Chapel acknow- 
ledge the impressive effect they produce in the performance of the Miscrere, sung as it is by 
nine unseen singers, three of whom ure male Soprani—an effect whicii is greatly heightened 
in Passion Week by an artificial obscurity, from whick the service is called by the Italians 
Le Tenebre.—The religious ceremonies, the darkness, the singular solemnity of the scene, are 
circumstances which way easily be supposed to contribute greatly io the extraardinary sensa- 
tion which is experienced when the selemn sound bursts at once on the ear frem an invisible 
choir. 

The extreme effort which Velluti appears sometiaes to make in sipging, and which is 
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probably only the visible sign of his struggle to overcome the defecis of his voice, adds nat 
a little to the painful sensation excited by his unnatural tones. However after a time ike car, 
if not perfectly satisfied, is, as it were subdued—becomes gradually less and Jess offended, 
until at length art seems to obtain a conquest over nature. Let any one who hears this singular 
persen for the first time in 21 Crociato, compare the impression, made,-on his entrance, by his 
execution of the recitative, Popolo d’Egitto, with the effcct he produces towards the end of 
the Opera in the follawing passage of a masterly sestetto,and his success will be acknowledged. 
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Male Soprani, we believe, have never been much celebrated for brilliancy of execution. 
In the accounts we have read of them, we find their adagios often eulogized, and but little said 
of their allegros and bravuras. Velluti, however, in several parts of this Opera, sbewed 
that he can execute rapid intervals with great facility and delicacy. He gave an example of 
Kis power in this respect in the Duet Il tenero affetto. 

Velluti’s voice is very unequal in quality. Its middle tones are harsh and discordant— 
but in its apper tones it very nearly resembles the melliftuous sweetness of a fine female so- 
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pranv. Velluti successfully sustained a trying comparison with the delicate tones of Madame 
Caradori, in several duos, in which the same passages are executed by both voices alternately: 
—We more than once observed him singing rather flat; but this fault, when it occurs, is 
only of momentary duration, his delicacy of ear enabling him immediately to correct it. With 
regard to time, he does not strictly confine himself to that marked by the composers; and he 
shews great earnestness in communicating to the orchestra the particular time in which he wishes 
his accompaniments to be performed. In the Duo O Cielo clemente, a portion of which we 
published in our number of last week, the semiquavers commencing in the 23d bar of the sym- 
phony were performed accelerando, and a similar change of time took place whenever the 
same passage occurs in the accompaniments, We think the effect was decidedly improved 
by this slight alteration. 

In the representation of Meyerbeer’s Opera, Velluti is of course the centre of attraction, 
yet it would be unjust to allow him to throw the merits of the other singers eatirely into the 
shade. Above all, we must not omit noticing the brilliant performance of the Lady whose 
name we have just mentioned. Ip the part of Palmida, Madame Caradori evinced powers, 
which we befure scarcely believed her to possess, In many passages of the recitative, she dis- 
played admirable talent, both as a dramatic and a vocal artist. When tempted by Armando 
and his friends to abandon her father, there was a world of expression in her manner of de- 
livering these few words:—Ma vi lascio mio padre—ed infelice io lo lascio. But her mosi’ 
effective effort was her execution of the air D’una Madre disperata, where she makes her child 
kneel to the Sultan, as the mediator for her husband. When her pathetic appeal has wrought 
upon the feelings of her father, and he stoops to embrace her child, nothing could be more 
perfect than her sudden burst of joy in the few subjoined bars, The time is somewhat quicker 
than the @oncerted piece which precedes it, and which is marked Allegro Moderato. We give 
only the line for the voice 
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The Opera has been greatly, and in some instances, we tink, very injudiciously cur- 
tailed. We cannot help regretting the omission of some beautiful and highly «fective morceaur, 
among others the brilliant chorus in the first Act, Urridi vezzose. But there is one alteration 
against which we cannot too strongly remonstrate, and that is, Miss Garcia's omission of the 
air Ah! ch’io Vadoro ancor, and her substitation of another in its stead, which is utterly at 
variance with the tender and melancholy character of the music which Meyerbeer has judici- 
ously assigned to the part of Felicia. This isan instance of bad taste, which we should scarcely 
have expected from Signora Garcia. We trust she will no longer persevere in obtruding thi 
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offensive interpolation upon the audience, especially a3 the liberty she has taken has already 
been received wiih marked disapprobation. 

The following sketch made from Velluti ix the character of Armando, after he assumes 
the dress of a Knigtt of Rhodes, represents one of the most favourable views of his coun- 
tenance :— 


To what has already been said on the subject of Vellati, we venture to add an article 
written immediately after seeing him on the night of his début It was impossible to make 
room for it in our last; but we insert it now, as, though some of the expressions may perhaps 
be considered exaggerated, it records the first impressions of a person who bas a very lively 
feeling for the beauties of music :-— 


“ I atiended the other evening to witness the first appearance of Velluti, at the Italian 
Opera of London. I went with feelings of a mixed nature, but I think that the expectation 
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of something at least extraordinary, and a sort of half anticipation of something not 
quite pleasing, were the uppermost sensations in my mind. To say that those around me 
seemed, like myself, curious even to anxiety on the subject of the approaching entertainment, 
is to express but half the interest which I am sure we shared on the occasion. For nearly an 
hour before the drawing of the curtain, every seat in the pit was occupied, and every third 
person was to be seen running over the leaves of the Opera book, and calculating to a nicety 
the exact period at which their curiosity was to be gratified by the entrance of Velluti. 
Others were busy gathering information from passing friends. One had heard him at the Re- 
hearsal, and assured his neighbour that ‘his voice was more like the scream of a peacock, or 
the yell of a savage, than a human sound, Another stoutly denied that there was any thing 
like music in his whole composition, and a third insisted that his singing was the most disagree- 
able thing he had ever heard, and he never wished to hear it again. I thought the last of 
these might as well have saved himself the pain of attending, and endeavoured to divest myself 
as much as possible of the prejudice which these and similar observations were calculated to 
excite. At length the well-known signal of the leader announced the overture which was 
listened to with the profoundest attention, and in the midst of it, as if in obedience to the 
anxiety of the audience, the curtain rose. After two or three short scenes, which, in spite of 
the exquisite singing of Caradori, and an attempt at splendid decoration, quite unusual on the 
stage of the Italian Opera, seemed as many ages, the object of interest at length presented 
himself to the audience, amidst overwhelming shouts of applause. His first appearance in 9 
boat at the farther end of the stage was uncommonly striking. His tall figure and picturesque 
attitude distinguished him from those around him, and there was something in his whole appear- 
ance, his every look, and every motion, which gave him, to my imagination at least, a preter- 
natural effect. He looked like a being of another world, As he advanced, the applause 
continued, and a few hisses were heard. His agitation was extreme, he was seen to tremble, 
and his chees, even through the rouge, were plainly of a death-like hue. A nearer inspection 
of him only increased the feeling which the first impression had excited. His features are 
rather finely formed, particularly his eyes and mouth, and his skin, which is of the most delicate 
texture, is perfectly free from the slightest indication of beard of any sort. A settled melan- 
choly seems stamped upon his countenance—an expression of hopelessness—a dreary look of 
despair. He seems an outcast from his fellow beings—or rather, like one moving through 
the world without a fellow—joyless, solitary, and forlorn, But if such was the impression 
produced upon me by his appearance alone, how shall I attempt to describe the effect of his 
singing. The first tones he uttered fell upon the ear with a death-like peal. His opening 
recitative, ‘“* Popolo d’Egitto, ecco a voi ritorno,”’ seemed like the announcement of a return 
from the tomb. There was something so awfully preter-human in the sound—too harsh to be 
entirely pleasing, yet too strangely overpowering to leave room for disgust, and withal so mixed 
up with tender expression, and intense feeling, as to give rise to an indescribable mixture of 
emotions between pleasure and pain, terror and admivation;—<é sort of thrilling sensation of 
almost awful interest, which, if it were to continue for any length of time without interruption 
must lead to the very borders of delirium. The recitative, however, as it usually falls on 
the most defective part of his voice, is least adapted to display his powers. It is only in the 
execution of airs that his extraordinary qualities can be truly appreciated. His soul seems 
to mingle in the sound he utters—his very existence to hang quivering upon the thread of his 
modulation. His cadences are not mere effusions of elegant combinations—they are spells 
which work the feelings up to a pitch of frantic delight—the overflowings of a soul seeking 
relief from its anguish, and venting itself in an agony of enjoyment.” 





